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Extracts from an Epistle from Friends of the 
General Meeting held in London, the 31st of 


8d mo., 1672. 


Dear Friends and Brethren,—We desire and 
exhort all such as are young, and not thorough- 
ly experienced in the service and work of the 


‘gospel, to keep in their own proper gifts, meas- 


ures, and orders of the life: and out of all striv- 

ing or straining beyond their line, to be heard 

or seen of men: and go to be kept clear, in the 

true sense and exercise of their own proper 
ifts, out of all mere imitations and formed 
abits, which are not to edification. 

And every one so keep in the peaceable wis- 
dom and life in your travails, out of all ex- 
tremes and whirlings, which tend to draw out 
and unsettle people’s minds. And avoid all im- 
agined, unseasonable and untimely prophesy- 
ings; which tend not only to stir up persecu- 
tion, but also to the begetting airy and uncer- 
tain expectations, and to the amusing and af- 
frighting simple people from receiving the 
Truth : for this practice, God’s wisdom neither 
leads to, nor justifies. And take heed of ag- 
gtavating reflections and forward clashing at 
persons or people, with unseasonably and rashly 
using names of distinctions; which will be re- 
sented as reproachful to them, and not only 
stumble and prepossess their minds with preju- 
dice, but also hinder their convincement : where- 
as our endeavors have been and are, to open 
men’s understandings, and to convince their 
consciences, that they may repent. 

Be careful and labor in the peaceable gospel, 


to settle, stay, and establish people’s minds in 
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the holy principle of life and light; that they 
may not be puffed up, nor run into hurryings, 
or confusion in their own wills; but that t 
living praises of God may naturally break forth 
in his own life; [that they run not into] any 
singularity to admire or wander after any par- 
ticular man or persons; for this tends to the 
hurt, both of themselves, and [of] some that la- 
ber amongst them, and hath been hurtful. Our 
labor and travail hath been and still is, to 
preach Christ, as servants for his sake, and to 
gather to Him, and not to ourselves; nor to 
seek popularity, applause, or praise of men, nor 
any self-interest ; for if any dg, they’ll fall, and 
the power of God will work them under, and 
without repentance cast them out. 

And speak not evil one of another, to the 
lessening one another’s reputation, or testimo- 
nies for Truth; but be tender of one another’s 
testimony, not to weaken it,—we exhort you in 
the name and power of God. As also to let no 
strife, hard thoughts, or jealousies, lodge in any 
of your minds one against another; but in 
brotherly love and tenderness, speak privately 
and gently one to another, to remove all offences, 


jealousies, and aggravations whatsoever. And 


be sure do not judge, nor reflect publicly, to the 
weakening or hindering the least gift or testi- 
mony, that is in any one for God and his Truth ; 
but where there is a sincerity and a tenderness, 
and the least budding or breaking forth of life, 
or heavenly gift, let it be nourished and en- 
couraged, and those that are young watched 
over and holpen, in the tender love of God. 
Let there be no harshness nor severity exer- 
cised, to the hurt or prejudice of any; but feel 
the life and spirit of the Lamb through and 
over all. . 

Secondly.—And you, our Friends and breth- 
ren, who have a care and oversight committed 
to youin yourseveral places and meetings, being 
set as pillars in the house of our God,—if any 
of you shall at any time come to see any weak- 
ness, want of wisdom, or miscarriage, either in 
doetrine or practice, by any who come abroad 
to labor or minister among you,—we tenderly 
request, and earnestly desire, that you would, in 
brotherly love and tenderness, speak privately 
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to them for their good and preservation ; that 
they, and the testimony they have for the Truth, 
may be preserved,and rightly improved ; that 
none who have a call from God may be dis- 
couraged, nor any gift of God quenched. And 
so, all forbear public judgings and reflections 


cerity in their intentions; though for a time 
there may be a want of wisdom in some, in the 
management thereof, yet do not discourage and 
wholly crush them under, but help them in the 
love and counsel of God. And as much as in 
you is, stop all false, depraving, and hurtful re- 
ports, whisperings, tattles and backbitings ; and 
set true judgment over all sowers of strife and 
discord, we beseech you, for the Truth’s sake. 
And we desire you would be exemplary in 
your families, and careful in the education of 
your children in the holy nurture and fear of 
the Lord; that thereby it may appear unto the 
world, that you are of the true seed of Abta- 
ham ; of whom God testified, that He knew that 
he would command his children and household, 
that they should keep the way of the Lord. 
And we beseech you for the Truth’s sike, 
with the power of God, stop all busy, discon- 


tented spirits, (if any appear among you,) from 


reflecting upon and meddling with the powers, 
or those in outward dominion,—and all fruitless 
discourses of tha tendency and nature; which, 
with that old discontented professor’s spirit, 
(which is neither valiant in times of suffering, 
nor contented in times of liberty,) are to be 
shunned, rejected and reproved, whenever met 
withal : that all among us walk innocently and 
peaceably with a good conscience before all the 
world ;—for that gives true boldness and confi- 
dence. 

And all of us seriously to eye and mind the 
supreme Power and over-ruling Hand, which 
commands the seas, and stops the floods, and 
stills the winds and storms; and can restrain 
the remainder of men’s wrath, and turn them 


like waters, as seemeth good in the sight of 


Him, the Lord our God :—to whose love, over- 
sight, care and protection, we commit you all, 
with his whole family ; desiring that his peace 
and unity may remain and increase in and 
among you, and the multiplying of all spiritual 
blessings and refreshments of life unto you all, 
who are of the same mind and spirit with us in 
that eternal truth, love and life ;—wherein we 
dearly salute you all. 

Our desire is, that copies of this be commu- 
nicated to Friends and brethren herein con- 
cerned. 

Your faithful brethren in the Lord, 

George Whitehead, Alexander Parker, John 
Story, Thomas Salthouse, John Whitehead, 
John Graves, Robert Hodgson, James Parke, 
Jasper Batt, Thomas Robertson, John Crook, 


William Gibson, Stephen Crisp, William Smith, 


James Harrison, Thomas Green, Thomas Cur- 



















tis, William Brend, Samuel Thornton, William 
Yardley. 





From the English Annual Monitor. 


THoMAS PuMPHREY, of Ackworth, a Minister, 


died Tth month 81st, 1862, aged 60 years. 
(Continued from page 516.) 
Whilst, in the eyes and observation of others, 


ably discharging the duties of his post, it may 
be instructive to those who succeed him to 
know that he too had his discouragements. In 
the Fourth month, 1846, he wrote as follows:— 
** What a place of change is this! My respon- 
sibilities seem at times more than I am equal to 
sustain ; and were it not that I have not yet 
seen it my place to retire, but still apprehend I 
am io my right- allotment, and thus” receive a 


little inward support from season to season, I 


believe my discouragements would at times 


overwhelm me.” Nor less instructive is the 


following review of his course written in the 


Eighth month, 1861. “What an important 
period of my life it has been, and how fraught - 
with solemn and instructive incident! Though 
in the retrospect, there is much cause for hu- 
miliation, I am sustained by the firm conviction 
that we have been here in the ordering of our 
Heavenly Father; and that notwithstanding 
many short-comings and mistakes, He has con- 
descended to blot out the transgressions for: his - 
dear Son’s sake, and to bless the service of feed- 
ing the lambs and watching over the fold, in a 
degree which often contrites my spirit, and 
causes me to acknowledge ‘it is the Lord’s 
doing, and marvellous in my eyes.’ There was, 
in the days of my early manhood, when lookin 
towards coming to Ackworth, an amount of self- 
confidence, for which I have often since been 
humbled and ashamed. It was but a result of 
ignorance, and inexperience, and youthful 
ardor, and strangely mingled with no small 
amount of real faith and reliance on better 
strength and wisdom than my own. Not “7 
is the wrath of man made to praise the Lord, 
but He bends even the foolishness of man to his 

urposes; and I have sometimes thought if I 
had had an adequate perception of the arduous 
nature of the engagement Tas entering upon, 
and how very little qualification I then pos- 
sessed for it, I should never have presumed to 
enter. But we learn in the school of experience, 
and I hope I have, in the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, gathered a few useful lessons there. Grati- 
tude and praise are my fittest employments in 
the remembrance of the Lord’s mercies.” 

The Committee of the school, on receiving and 
accepting his letter resigning his post, recorded 
in the following minute their sense of the ser- 
vice he had rendered. 

“Minute of the Committee for Ackworth 
School, held there, Fifth month, Ist, 1861 : 

“ The Committee, in receiving the tender of 
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resiggation conveyed in Thomas Pumphrey’s 
letter, record their sense of sorrow that the 
health of our beloved friend should be such as 
to impress upon his mind the necessity of dis- 
continuing his official connection with the 
schgol. 

“Tn reviewing the long term of his adminis- 
tration, they can look upon it asa period of 
faithful, efficient, and successful services ; and, 
whilst they sympathise with their friend in his 
estimate of the kind and hearty co-operation 
which he has received from the officers of the 
Institution, the Committee expie:s their belief 
that his colleagues have been stimulated by his 
example and counsel to a diligent and conscien- 
tious discharge of their duties. They also rever- 
ently and thankfully recognise the Divine bless- 
ing as having rested upon their joint labors, 
without which they that build the house labor 
in vain. When the time of separation shall 
come, our dear friends, Thomas and Isabel Pum- 
phrey, will carry with them the esteem and love 
of the Committee and officers of the Institution, 
as well as the grateful recollections of very many 
children who have been the objects of their 
Christian care and love.” 

In his parental relationship, Thomas Pum- 
phrey’s character shone forth brightly. Patient 
and playful with the little child,—he was yet 
firm, judicious, and kind. As his children ad- 
vanced in life, he still exercised a powerful in- 
fluence over them. His ready sympathy in all 
their trials and difficulties, together with his 
Christian wisdom and experience, attracted both 
their confidence and love, rendering him in their 
estimation, not only a loving father, but a wise 
counsellor, companion, and friend. 

We have noticed that a gift in the ministry 
of the Gospel was conferred upon him in very 
early life. This gift grew in weight and pre- 
ciousness as years passed away. Sound, clear 
and edifying, it was marked by authority, and 


bore evidence of its spring and origin ; and, if 


we may apply such a term, it was at times sin- 
gularly original. The deep meaning, the hid- 
den instruction to be found in passages of Serip- 
ture seldom quoted, seemed unfolded to him, 
and were conveyed to the Church in clear and 
impressive language. The ripeness and rich- 
ness of his Christian experience, his close com- 
munion with his Lord, were evidenced in his 


fervency in prayer, and in the utterance of 


thanksgiving and praise. In the discipline of 
our Society, his clear and practical judgment 
rendered his services peculiarly valuable, and 
made him also a helpful counsellor to his friends 
in religious and temporal matters. Within the 
last two or three years, occasional attacks of 
illness gave much concern to his family and 
friends. The Committee of the school, anxious 
to retain his services, and hopeful that a period 
of relaxation, longer than usual, might be the 
means of a partial restoration, liberated him for 











sweet enjoyment. 
proved, leaving the impression that possibly a 
few weeks were added to his life by the kind 
and judicious medical care provided for him— 
by the intense perception of relief from his long 
labor of love at Ackworth, and by the capacity 
for the enjoyment of the beauties of nature in 
her many-colored forms, as well as by the sweets 





about three months in the autumn of 1860. 
His health again giving way, he tendered his 
resignation to the Committee in the Fourth 
month of 1861. 
finally gave up his charge to his successor, 
George Satterthwaite. Many incidents of touch- 
ing interest were associated with his retirement 
from office, manifesting the warm attachment of 
the officers of the Institution, of the children, 
and of many who as parents and as children 
had partaken of the benefits of his wise Chris- 
tian administration. 


Early in the year 1862 he 


Amongst these tokens of 
regard was the munificent sum of upwards of 
£1,400, presented to him a few weeks before 
his death, together with a collection of books, 
and several other articles of domestic utility or 
enjoyment. In a memorandum left by Thomas 
Pumphrey, he says: “ I accept this kind present 
as an answer to prayer. When I wasa young 
man, my losses in business were great. On pre- 
senting my case before the Lord, and beseech- 
ing him to prevent me from bringing any dis- 
honor on His truth, and to enable me to provide 
all things needful for my family—this was the 
reply, which I have never doubted, and which, 
notwithstanding much short-coming on my part, 
has been more than fulfilled—‘ Trust in the 
Lord, and do good, so thow shalt dwell in the 
land, and verily thou shalt be fed’” Such was 
our dear friend’s confidence in prayer in early 
life. Again, with the prospect of withdrawal 
from office and diminished means before him, 
a few months before his death, he told his 
family, that some time previously, when con- 
templating leaving the school, and feeling tried 
at the prospect of his limited income, owing to 
losses from investments, he recurred to the 
promise above referred to. He turned again to 
the psalm containing the promise, and read, ‘“De- 
light thyself also in the Lord and He shall give 
thee the desire of thy heart.” He was then 
encouraged once more to present his cause be- 
fore the Lord in prayer. He then read further, 
“Commit thy way unto the Lord; trust also 
in Him and he shall bring it to pass.” So when 
he heard. of the liberality of his friends, he re- 
marked, it did appear to be “ emphatically from 
the Lord as a fulfilment of the promise, ‘ He 
shall bring it to pass.’”” In the spring of 1862, 
after his retirement from office, he spent some 
time with his family at Ilkley. A brief period 
of repose, a peaceful autumnal evening—the 
fruit ripe and ready to be gathered into the 
heavenly garner—was permitted him there. 
His family look back to it as a period of most 
His health somewhat im- 
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of conjugal and filial Jove. Yet, even here, one 
cloud hovered over his dwelling, in the declin- 
ing health of his eldest son ;* but this cloud was 
gilded with the hues of heaven. Father and 
son could both rejoice in a Saviour’s love ; both 
were prepared to bow to their Heavenly Father’s 
dispensations with “ Thy will be done.” 
(To be concluded.) 





[We copy the following letter from a late 
number of the Friends’ Intelligencer, in which 
the belief is expressed that it never before ap- 
peared in print. ] 

LETTER OF GEORGE FOX TO ROGER LONGWORTH. 


Dear friend, R.L.:—I received thy letter 
dated Roadiland, y* 28, 8th mo., 1683, when I 
am glad to hear of y* Lord’s supporting power 
y' hath supported y*& carrydd thee through 
thy travells among his people, & now, dear 
Roger, as thou goest and dost visit Friends 
through Mareland and Virginia, & Enemosy, 
& Aramak, if thou seest Thos. Gordon, remem- 
ber my love to him, and all y° rest of Friends 
as thou passest through them, and tell Thomas 
I desire him y' he with thee may yisit Friends 
in Carolina, first y* meeting at Rhoanak, and 
then y' meeting at Charles Toun, in Ashly 
Cooper river. I have lately received a letter 
from Edward Mayo, from y* Monthly Meeting 
there, wherein I perceive there is great want of 
some Friends of y* ministry, and there is noo 
meetings among all y* people but Friends, and 
many people would come to hear the truth, but 
they want some Friends to declare it to them, 
and therefore, if thou would goo doune and 
stay some time in those places among them it 
might be of great service, to settle some meet- 
ings in those places, & to gather people to y* 
Lord Jesus X'‘, y® only rock & foundation, 
prophet, shephard, priest & bishop of his people, 
and that they might be gathered in his name, 
in whom they have all salvation & peace with 
God through Jesus X',& if any Friends of 
Mareland, where there is several honest 
Friends, some that have a testimony for God, 
think fit to goo along with thee (it might be 
very well) into Carolina, for I do believe y* 
Lord hath a people y' aways to be gathered to 
himself, and whereever thou romest, if thou 
could get meetings with y* Indian Kings, and 
let them know y* gospel of salvation come unto 
them, w" is to be preacht to every creature 
unto heaven, y' X* hath tasted death for every 
man who enlightens every man that comes into 
y’ world, & y* grace and favour of God w® brings 
salvation hath appeared unto all men, to teach 


* This dear young friend survived his father only 
‘a few months; and though his decease occurred 
after the usual date of completing the annual returns, 
it has been thought desirable not to postpone the 
publication of a brief memorial respecting him. It 
is therefore appended to the present number of the 
Annual Monitor. 
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them, &ec., and y* God y‘ made them peureth 


forth of his Sp‘ upon them, to lead and instruct 
them to serve and worship y° living God y' made 
them, and therefore, there is a great service of 
declaring y* truth among y* Indians & others, 
& if y' yould settle a Yearly Meeting at some 
convenient place, between y* meeting of Ashly 
Cooper river & Friends of Rhoanoake, it might 
doo very well; of this thou mayest make Friends 
acquainted if y* Lord bring y* thither. Soo 
God Almighty preserve thee cleane, holy & 
pure in X' Jesus, y* Saviour, who bruises y* 
serpent’s head, y* destroyer, who was before he 
was, & in him thou hast peace with God, & 
so be valiant for God’s truth upon y* earth, and 
soo once more, with my love to thee, & all 
Friends in the holy seed, X' Jesus y‘ reigns 
over all. G. 

Dolston y* 25" of y* 12® month, 1683. 

There is an epistle of mine w® thou may 
read among Friends. 

pa 

“ Better is a handful with quietness, than both the 
hands full, with travail and vexation of spirit.” —Eccl, 
iv. 6. 

Quietness! To many a weary plodder, how 
sweet the thought—zwhen he has got enough, to 
end his days in quietness! Quietness !—many 
pursue thee as a phantom; few find thee in the 
end; because, though love of quietness is 
great, the love of gain is greater. “Could I 
not increase my business, enlarge my warehouse, 
or have a second on another street? True, my 
connection is large enough already; my time and 
strength already largely taxed; but, then, my 
fortune will be the sooner made, and I shall soon 
have quietness !” 

Thus, often speaks the tradesman. How 
many more “join house to house,” lay field to 
field (Isaiah,) add “share” to “share,” one 
speculation to another—all meaning to have 
quietness at last! Alas! at such arate, will quiet 
ever come? But, what is quietness! Is it a cot- 
tage in a wood? a villa with a pleasure ground, 
and nought todo? Ah! quietness like this, is 
far ‘from quiet. What weariness, what fretting 
emptiness! Time, in its very course, becomes 
a labor; and listlessness corrodes the soul. 
Then, there is the quiet of a competence with 
literary ease or country occupations—the farm, 
the garden, or the fond pursuit of nature’s 
science. There is quietness in these, it is true; 
but will it stand the test of time? It is quiet 
on the surface,—is there quietness within? The 
soul—the conscience—is it quiet there? Does 
it disturb the quietness to think of death, and 
judgment, and eternity? If quietness be thus 
destroyed, does it deserve the name ? 

Nought is true quiet but quietness “ forever.” 
(Isaiah xxii. 17.) True quietness consists in 
having peace with God—a quiet conscience— 
Christ in the soul—the sense of sin forgiven. 
With quietness like chis,a handful is enough ; a 
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pittance grows to plenty, and poverty to wealth.) to see if they were mildewed ; they had been 


Oh! it is a ble’sing to have enough to live 
upon ; to have neither poverty nor riches; to be 
fed with “food convenient” for our use. (Prov. 
xxx. 8.) While others are oppressed with 
wealth and travail, and “ vexation,” that quiet- 
ness. should be'our lot! All this, and Jesus too! 
This quietness ! My wants supplied! And com- 
forts too! All this and Jesus! My lonely dwel- 
ling lighted with his presence! Each frugal 
meal made sweeter by His love! My~ walks, 
my works, my solitude, my social moyements— 
all graced with Jesus and Hiscompany! Is not 
this quietness indeed! My soul, if greater 
wealth were thine, might not this quiet be in 
danger—thine ease be turned te travail? Know 
then thy-riches in a handful—be content. 
<cinneigppnece 
UNHOLY JEALOUSY. 

A suspicious, jealous spirit is one of the most 
corroding evils, and uncomfortable states of mind 
an unhappy individual can be tormented with. 
It makes its subjects and all others miserable. 
It impairs confidence, weakens friendship, sep- 
arates the best friends, and produces incalcula- 
ble mischief far and wide. . . . It is marked in 
Holy Scripture as a hateful, God-dishonoring, 
soul-destroying sin. Let us beware of it, watch 
and pray against it, and, the moment we detect 
its workings within us, crush it at once. It is 
- offspring of satan and the destroyer of man- 

ind. 

Let us also beware of engendering and en- 
couraging dislike to any one with whom we as- 
sociate. This evil, unchecked, tends to corrode 
the whole inner man, sours the temper, and 
causes us to be an annoyance to every one 
around us. The instant we discover the hate- 
ful feeling, let us go“ at once to Jesus, lay the 
heart open before Him, unveil the festering 
wound to His loving eye, and He will heal, and 
give us the victory dver ourselves—M. Winslow. 





GRANT THORBURN AND THOMAS PAINE. 


“One night, in 1803, when Paine boarded 
with Carver, I stept into his room while he was 
preaching his doctrines to eight or ten journey- 
= mechanics. When he ceased, I said to 

im : 
_ ‘Mr. Paine, the first night I slept on shore 
in America was at No 8 Dutch street, New 
York, in an open garret, on the 17th of June, 
1794. Thenight was hot. I laid on my ship’s 
mattress on the floor. At midnight the light- 
ning flashed, the thunder rolled, the wind de- 
scended, the flood came, and beat on the shingle 
roof. I knew not what it meant. We had no 
shingles in Scotland. I was in bodily fear. 
Sleep fled from mine eyes. I arose at four, 
A. M., headache, heartache, and spirits sunk 
down to my heels. To kill time until the peo- 
ple were astir below, I opened my box of books 


fourteen weeks in the hold of the vessel. On 
the top lay a small pocket Bible. It was placed 
there by my pious father. I opened the Book; 
my eye lighted on the third chapter of Proverbs. 
I read the chapter twice. I was astonished. 
My spirits revived—my pains fled. I grasped 
my wrought-nail hammer, and went forth with 
a stoyt heart to earn my first cent in America, 
resol¥ing to take that chapter for my pilot, and 
the sixth verse for my chart.’ Having the Bible 
in my pocket, I read him the chapter. 

‘ Now,’ said I, ‘ Mr. Paine, the whole host of 
French philosophers with Voltaire at their head, 
and thyself, with your ‘Age of Reason,’ and 
your book of ‘ Common. Sense,’ never wrote a 
line to teach a boy like myself (who, before 
going on board the ship which carried him from 
his country, had never beén twenty miles from 
his father’s door,) how to behave in the world, 
and how to shun the path of the destroyer. But 
every verse in this chapter is a map, and the’ 
sixth verse a guide fost, and no traveller, though 
a fool, can err.’ He looked earnestly in my 
face as I spoke, then laying his hand on my 
shoulder, said, ‘Friend Grant, thou art a young 
enthusiast.’ His-father belonged to the Society 
of Friends.” 

Thus wrote Grant Thorburn to us not long 
ago; both he and Thomas Paine have now 
passed away to give in their great account; Paine 
in 1809; Thorburn fifty-four years later, in 
1863. Paine was a drunkard, a blasphemer, a 
hater of his kind, and his last hours found him 
indulging in bitter reflections against the asso- 
ciates and friends of his later years. Thorburn 
lived temperately, industriously, and religiously ; 
his heart literally overflowed with human kind- 
ness, and agreeable things are said of him from 
all parts of the country. A thousand editors 
will unite in recording, “ Peace be to th 
memory, Grant!” and will tenderly cherish the 
many pleasant thoughts which gather around 
his name; for he wasa kind-hearted and cheery 
old man. . 

It may be useful and instructive, especial] 
to the young, to contrast the manner of the ae 
ing of these two men. Stephen Grellet lived 
in the same village with -Paine, Greenwich, 
then a suburb of New York, and thus speaks 
of the last days of the author of the Age of 
Reason : 

“T may not omit recording here the death of 
Thomas Paine. A few days previous to my 
leaving home on my last religious visit, on hear- 
ing that he was ill, and in a very destitute con- 
dition, I went to see him, and found him in a 
wretched state; for he had been so neglected 
and forsaken by his pretended friends, that the 
common attentions to a sick man had been with- 
held from him. The skin of his body was in 
some places worn off, which greatly increased 
his sufferings. Something that had passed be- 
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tween us had made such an impression upon 
him that he sent for me, and on being told that 
I was gone from home he sent for another 
‘Friend.’ This induceda valuable young friend, 
(Mary Rascoe,) who had resided in my family, 
frequently to go and take him some little re- 
freshment suitable for an invalid. Once, when 
she was there, three of his deistical companiorfs 
came to the door, and in a loud, unfeelingman- 
ner, said, ‘Tom Paine, it is said you are turning 
Christian, but we hope you will die as you have 
lived’—and then went away; on which, turn- 
ing to Mary Rascoe, he said: ‘You see what 
miserable comforters they are.’ 

“Once he asked herif she had ever read any 
of his writings, and on being told that she had 
read but very little of them, he enquired what 
she thought of them,.adding, ‘from such a one 
as you I expect a correct answer.’ She told 
him that when very young his Age of Reason 
was put into her hands, but the more she read in 
it the more dark and distressed she felt, and she 
threw the book into the fire. ‘I wish all had 
done as you,’ he replied; ‘ for if the devil has 
ever had any agency in any work, he has had it in 
my writing that book.’ When going to carry 
him some refreshment, she repeatedly heard him 
uttering the language, ‘O Lord! Lord God!’ or 
‘ Lord Jesus! have mercy on me!’ 

“ Tt is well known that during his last illness 
he wrote a good deal: this his nurse told me; 
but there is a total secrecy as to what has be- 


come of -his writings.”—Hall’s Journal of 


Health. 





From Fraser’s Magazine. 
A DAY AT THE DEAD SEA. 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
(Continued from page 525.) 

As we descended towards the Dead Sea the 
vegetation became a little more rich. There 
were wild flowers in abundance, and large bushes 
of broom, and a certain plant of the snap-dragon 
kind, which formed a gorgeous-yellow rod, and 
which I wish much I could call by its right 
name, and describe in proper botanical terms. 
It had eight large flowerets in each circle round 
the stem, and eight or ten tiers of circles in 
bloom at once, altogether a huge mass of flower 
as long and thick as a man’s arm. 

It was while riding through the low hills 
covered with this vegetation, and just before 
coming out on the blighted flats of the Dead 
Sea, that one of those pictures passed before me 
which are everafter hung up in the mind’s gallery 
among the choicest of the spoils of Eastern 
travel. By some chance I was alone, riding a 
few hundred yards in front of the caravan, when, 
turning the corner of a hill, I met a man coming 
toward me, the only one we had seen for sev- 
eral hours since we had passed a few black tents 
some eight or ten miles away. He was a noble 
looking young shepherd, dressed in his camel’s- 





hair robe, and with the lithesome, powerful 
limbs and elastic step of the children of the 
desert. But the interest which attached to him 
was the errand on which he had manifestly been 
engaged, on those Dead Sea plains from which 
he was returning. Round his neck, and with 
its little limbs held gently by his hand, lay a lamb 
he had rescued, and was doubtless carrying 
home. The little creature lay as if perfectly 
content.and happy, and the man looked pleased 
as he strode along lightly with his burden, and 
as I saluted him with the usual gesture of point- 
ing to heart and head and the “salaam alik!” 
(Peace be with you,) he responded with a smile 
and a kindly Hinds at the lamb, to which he 
saw my eyes were directed. It was actually 
the beautiful parable of the Gospel acted out 
before my sight. Every particular was true to 
the story; the shepherd had doubtless left his 
“ninety and nine in the wilderness,” round *he 
black tents we had seen so far away, and had 
sought for the lost lamb till he found it where 
it must quickly have perished without his help, 
among those blighted plains. Literally, too, 
“ when he had found it, he laid it on his should- 
ers, rejoicing.” ; 

At last we descended upon the burning 
whitish plains of the Dead Sea, the land bearing 
unmistakable traces of having been once covered 
by the bituminous waters. Everywhere there 
grew quantities of small, scrubby, half-dead 
bushes of various kinds, or else of thick, high 
rushes beside the water-courses, which had now 
become frequent, the water, however, being un- 
drinkable. On some of the bushes, resembling 
blackthorns, we found fruit, like sloes, of which 
one or two on each bush seemed in natural con- 
dition, and the rest all worm-eaten and ready to 
crush to dry dust upon “pressure, supposing 
them to be “apples of Sodom,” but were after- 
wards better informed—the apples of Sodom 
growon the opposite side of the lake. Whatever 
fruit, however, is found round the whole dis- 
trict, partakes of the same character, and is always 
blighted; growing on such a soil it could 
hardly be otherwise. It is all a mass of saline 
deposits. 

Now we stood on theshore. It was little like 
what either pictures or imaginations had pre- 
pared us to see. The April sun was shining 
down broad and bright on the clear rippling 
waters of the splendid lake, which shone with 
metallic lustre, closed in between the high cliffs 
of the Judean hills to the west, and the grand 
chain of Moab, like a heaven-high wall, upon 
the east. Over the distance, and concealing 
from us the further half of the sea, hung a soft 
sunny haze. There was nothing in all this of 
the Accursed Lake, nothing of gloom and deso- 
lation. Even the shore was richly studded with 
bright golden chrysanthemums growing to the 
edge of the rippling waters. There was but 
one feature of the scene to convey a different 
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impression ; it was the skeletons of the trees 
once washed down from the woody banks of Jordan 
by the floods into the lake, and then at last cast 
up again by the south wind on the shore 
and gradually half buried in the sands. They 
stood up almost like a blasted grove, with their 
bare withered boughs in all fantastic shapes, 
whitened and charred as if they had passed 
through the fire. 

It had been my intention, of course, to bathe 
in the sea, so I was provided for the attempt, 
with the exception, unfortunately, of sandals, 
and the stones being of the sharpest, I was un- 
able to follow the long shallow water barefooted 
far enough out to test its well-known buoyancy 
for swimming. As few ladies, our dragoman 
told us (indeed, he absurdly supposed none,) 
had bathed in the Dead Sea, I may as well warn 
any so disposed that the water nearly burnt the 
skin from my face, and occasioned quite excru- 
giating pain for a few moments in the nostrils 
and eyes, and even on the arms and throat. 
The taste of it is like salts and quinine mixed 
together—an odious compound of the saline and 
the acridly bitter. No great wonder, since its 
analysis shows a variety of chlorides and 
bromides and muriates and sulphates, of all 
manner of things; magnesia and ammonia 
among those familiar to the gustatory nerves. 
The Dead Sea is thirteen hundred feet lower 
than the Mediterranean, and the evaporation 
from it (without any outlet) fully makes up for 
the supply poured in by Jordan, so that the sea 
sinks a little as time goes on. 

The lesson of life seems to be, that nothing is 
so good or so bad as imagination depicts it be- 
forehand. The Dead Sea was not so dead after 
all. We mounted our horses and took a last 
long look at it, and wished our visit had been 
on a darker day, when the waters should not 
have glittered in the sun under the ineffably 
soft spring sky of Palestine ; but rather when 
the clouds had gathered over the mountains of 
Moab, and the autumn tempest lashed the black 
waves of the accursed lake till it cast up the 
scarred and blasted trees upon the shore, and 
swept the blighting spray over the whole plains 
of Jericho. We turned away and rode on 
through the dwarfed underwood, and then over 
the wide waste of yellow sand—away as fast as 
we could gallop, for we had yet a long journey 
to accomplish before we could reach a halt for 
the night where (even with our Arab guard) 
we should be safe from the attacks of the robber 
gangs who prowl over these wastes. 

We made our way, as it is only possible to 
ride in a Syrian desert or Roman Campagna. 
Four hours, I believe, we pushed on with as 
little breathing space as might be, and we were 
in full career, goaded, I confess, on my part, by 
the intolerable stinging of the Dead Sea brine 
on my shoulders, which were too slightly pro- 
tected from the sun, and now seemed pretty 


nearly on fire. Suddenly the sand stops as with 
a sharp line on a slight elevation. On one side 
utter barrenness and desolation; on the other 
luxuriant grass, a wood of aspen and willows, 
and there it is—Jorpan! The rich yellow 
eddying stream was at our feet. 

A hundred yards further brought us to the 
spot where all the traditions of this storied stream 
are congregated. It is a small curve in the 
river, half encircling a space of an acre or two of 
grass, and clear on the hither side from the 
trees which elsewhere, above and below, line 
the banks in a compact mass like an Indian 
jungle. This grassy /aund is the pilgrim’s rest- 
ing-place, and may be used as such safely by 
the great caravans, although it was too exposed 
for our small party. Above the next reach in 
the river a fine mountain-range closes the view, 
which, independently of its associations, is one 
of the most picturesque in Southern Palestine, 
though very different indeed from the grand 
scene of rocks and cliffs conjured up by Salvator 
Rosa for his picture of St. John preaching in 
the desert. Jordan is a narrow, deep, and tur- 
bid stream, eddying fast in its rapid descent into 
Asphaltites. The banks are muddy as those of 
Avon or Tiber, and the stream itself as thick 
and yellow as the Nile. To bathe in it is diffi- 
cult from the softness of the bottom, in which 
the feet sink at once above the ankle, while the 
current is so strong as to make it hard to hold 
one’s balance. Every year some unfortunate 
pilgrims are lost in the excited rush which hun- 
dreds of them make at once into the stream, 
and only two days before our arrival a poor 
Arab in attendance on an English party whom 
we met at Jerusalem was drowned in attempting 
to bring them a bundle of canes from the oppo- 
site side of the river. I found the water deli- 
ciously soft, and quite a compensation for all 
difficulties of bathing was the relief of washing 
off the Dead Sea brine in the sweet waves of 
Jordan. 












































(To be concluded.) 
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GODLY SINCERITY. 


Never pay a compliment at the expense of 
conscience or truth. Fear God. Never say 
what you do not really feel. Confess those sins 
of heart which no eye sees but God’s. Assume 
nothing that does not belong to you, and comes 
not from your heart: Beware of adopting an- 
other person’s experience as your own. Let the 
fear of God dwell richly in you. Let your heart 
be right with Him. Do all with your eye upon 
eternity. Think little of time, except to improve 
every moment. Have an abiding sense of the 
Lord’s presence with you, and do not be satisfied 
without it. Neversuffer your politeness to car- 
ry you beyond truth. Fear God. Let truth 
dwell in your heart, and nothing but truth flow 
‘from your lips. Pray and look for the answer. 
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Aim always to have the consciousness of God’s 
ear hearkening. Be not satisfied with an empty,| been drawn together, and mostly sit in silence. 
lifeless form, nor leave the throne of Grace with- About fort hts tn ech Motion” 

out @ recognition. Honor the Spirit and the — S 


Spirit will honor you. Plead for His indwell-|. John L. Eddy, attended the Quarterly Meeting 
ing power. Grieve Him not, lest your heart] for Ulster, held at Lisburn, concluding on the 8d 
grow cold, and your soul become barren. Strive} of 34 month with a meeting for worship. OD 
to live on high, and you will live holily ; and tol the 4th h ttended va ting at Cootehill 
live holily is to live happily—Mary Winslow.|*"* 7 6 a eee 

which concluded his visit to the Meetings of 
Friends in Ulster, after which he proceeded to 
Dublin. The British Friend states that “ John 
L. Eddy, on whose account a general invitation 
to attend was given by circular to the public, 
held a meeting for worship at Wexford, on Fifth 
day evening, the 19th ult. The presence of a 
large number of Roman Catholics, drawn to- 
gether, no doubt, by the announcement of a 
Friend from ‘ America,’ formed an unusual fea- 
ture amongst us. They continued, however, to 
remain, and though our dear friend was engaged 
rather more than two hours, the Meeting was 
preserved in quietness and solemnity. Our 
Christian testimony against all war was alluded 
to. 

After separating, numbers expressed their 
satisfaction. A member of the Anglican church, 
of which community many, otherwise well in- 
formed, are found to be ignorant of the practi- 
cal belief Friends entertain with regard to the 
Scriptures, remarked upon J. L. Eddy’s allusion 
to the authenticity of these writings, that he was 
‘glad to hear’ what he termed ‘such a sharp 
and merited rebuke to a Bishop [Colenso] and 
many members of his own church.’ 


Our dear friend proceeded next day to Eden- 
derry, hoping to attend the Quarterly Meeting 
for Leinster province, to be held at Mount Mel- 
lick on the 29th ult.” 


posed of poor persons, not members, who have 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 25, 1863. 


Lapors IN THE Ministry.—The London 
Friend says :—“ At Darlington Monthly Meet- 
ing, held at Darlington on Third-day, the 17th 
of 8d month, Isaac Sharp was liberated for fur- 
ther religious service. He informed his friends 
that, in accordance with the certificate granted 
him in 1861, he had in that year visited a part 
of Iceland, and in 1862 the whole of the Faroe 
Islands ; and that under continued religious ex- 
ercise in reference to those parts of Iceland not 
yet visited, he has it in prospect to proceed 
thither after the approaching Yearly Meeting, 
accompanied, as on the previous occasion, by 
his friend Asbjorn Kloster. Our friend further 
stated that, having sought Divine direction with 
respect to Greenland, the way appeared closed 
for the present year, but under the constrain- 
ing influence of the love of Christ towards those 
who have their dwelling at the Moravian Mis- 
sionary or other stations on the shore of Labra- 
dor, he believed it required of him to stand re- 
signed, should life and health be granted, to 
visit those regions of desolation, bound, for near- 
ly nine months out of twelve, in ice and snow. 
It was agreed with great unanimity to issue a 
certificate on his behalf, on the probability that 
it may be wanted prior to the assembling of the 
Yearly Meeting in usual course, in 1864. Sub- 
ject to the concurrence of the Superior Meet- 
ing, Greenland or Labrador may thus take 
the precedence as way may open for it. Sym- 
pathy and near unity were fully expressed for 
Isaae Sharp in the prospect before him.” 

In an account of the visit of Edward Brewin 
to the meetings of Cheshire Monthly Meeting, 
it is stated that “an allowed Meeting ealled 

The Wash,’ near Chapel-en-le-Frith, and one 
at Low Leighton, near New Mills, on the Man- 
chester and Disley line, are both chiefly eom- 


—_——-—s0r-—-—__———_ 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY Meetine.—This 
meeting convened in this city on Second-day, 
the 20th inst., and was nearly as large as usual. 
No certificates or epistles from other Yearly 
Meetings being produced, the only business at 
the first sitting, beside calling the Representa- 
tives and reading the opening Minutes from the 
Quarterly Meetings, was the introduction of a 
communication addressed to the members of the 
Yearly Meeting by a Friend. In accordance with 
the directions of the Discipline, this paper was 
referred for examination to a committee, who, 
after retiring a short time, reported that “ they 
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were not prepared to unite in recommending it 
to be read.” 

We understand that it was an address to the 
members of the Yearly Meetings of Philadelphia 
and New England, by our friend William Green, 
of Ireland, who paid a short visit to this coun- 
try last year. It will probably reach those for 
whom it was intended, through some other 
channel. 

The afternoon sitting was occupied by the 
reading of the Minutes of the Meeting for Suf- 
ferings during the last twelve months. The 
principal proceedings related to the action of 
the meeting in memorializing Congress and our 
State Legislature, which has‘ already been no- 
ticed in the Review. 

Much satisfaction was expressed with the 
labors of the Meeting for Sufferings. 

The two sittings on Third-day were mainly 
devoted to the consideration of the answers 
from the Quarterly Meetings to the queries; 
and many Friends were engaged in religious 
labor on several of the subjects thus brought 
into notice. 

As our paper goes to press on Fourth-day, we 
must defer an account of the subsequent pro- 
ceedings until next week. 


lively interest in the cause of First-day Schools by 
her regular attendance therein. While her family 
and friends keenly feel her loss, they have the cone 
soling evidence that her end was peace. 


Diep, 9th of 3d month, 1863, Hannan Any, daugh- 
ter of John P. and Miriam J. Parker; a member of 
Walnut ‘Ridge Monthly Meeting, Indiana, aged six 
months and four days. 


——, on the 14th of 2d month, 1863, near Moorese 
ville, Ind., Nancy E., daughter of Eli J. and Jane E. 
Sumner, members of White Lick Moathly Meeting ; 
aged six years, nine months and four days. 
























—, on the 27th of the same month, at the resi- 
dence of Eli J. Sumner, Ipa E., the only child of 
Thomas H. and Emily J. Carter, members of White 
Lick Monthly Meeting; aged five years and four 
months. 


——, on the 17th of this month, in peace, in Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia, Haynan Hacker Mirruin, the 
wife of Lloyd Mifflin, aged 70 years. 


——, near Bangor, Iowa, on the 21st of 12th 
month, 1862, Exwood, son of Elihu and Lydia Hiatt, 
the latter deceased, aged six years, six months and 
fifteen days. 


—, on the first of First month, 1863, Amasa, 
aged one year, ten months and ten days, and on the 
3d of 1st month, 1863, Anna C., aged four years, six 
months and twenty-one days, both children of Elihu 
and Sarah Jane Hiatt, their only children; members 
of Bangor Monthly Meeting of Friends, Iowa. 


—,on the 31st of 3d month, 1863, Ricwarp K. 
Jackson, son of Abram and Lydia K. Jackson, aged 
three years, one month and four days. 


—-—, on the 7th of 4th month, 1863, Cuarrry 8. 
Kinzer, aged three years, seven months and five 
days, daughter of John A. and Amy Kinzer; mem- 
bers of Bangor Monthly Meeting. 


——,, on the 4th of 3d month, Marta Ann, daugh- 
ter of Jacob O. and Rebecca Davis, the latter de- 
ceased, in the eleventh year of her age. 


And at Memphis, Tenn., 9th of 2d month, 1863, 
Ciarkson Jones; both members of Mississinewa 
Monthly Meeting, Grant County, Indiana. 


——, 18th of lst month, 1863, Atsert W., son of 
Joseph and Emily Blackburn, in his-8th year; a 
member of Sugar River Monthly Meeting, Indiana, 





[Notices or Marriaces and Dearus cannot be in- 


serted unless accompanied by the names of the 
senders. ] 


Marriep, at Friends’ Meeting, near Thorntown, 
Boone County, Ind., on the 1st of 4th month, 1863, 
Etvin Regs to Tacy 0. Cox, both of Sugar Plain 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


, at Friends’ Meeting, Walnut Ridge, Rush 
County, Ind., on the 25th of the 3d month, 1863, 
Jessx,M., son of James and Rebecca Pitts, the former 
deceased, to Miriam, daughter of Micajah and Miriam 
Binford, the latter deceased, of the same place. 


ed 
Correction.—The date of the death of Josrepx 


Tomuinson, noticed in No. 25, was omitted. It was 
4th of 3d month, 1863. 





——, 3d mo. 16th, 1863, Ruts Any, aged three years 
and six months; 3d month 29th, 1863, ALrrep, aged 
seven years, seven months and eleven days; and 4th 
month 2d, 1863, Jussz, aged one year and twelve 
days; all three the children of John D. and Lydia 8. 
Barker; members of Sugar River Monthly Meeting, 
Indiana. 


——, in Poughkeepsie, Dutchess County, N. Y., on 
the 16th of 2d month, 1863, Ann Fiaausr, wife of 
Joseph Flagler, in the 59th year of her age, an Elder 
of Oswego Monthly Meeting. 

By submitting to the operations of the Holy Spirit, 
she became convinced of the Truth, as professed by 
the Society of Friends, and was received into mem- 
bership in early life. The afflicted and needy found 
in her a ready and sympathizing friend, and 
her labors will long be cherished with grateful 
remembrance. Although her health had been some- 
what impaired for several months, her friends had 
entertained a hope that she might again be re- 
stored for more extended usefulness in the Church; 
but He whose wisdom is unsearchable, was pleased 
in His own time to take her to Himself. From the 


Diep, near Annapolis, Indiana, 3d°month 26th, 
1863, Josuua New in, in the 18th year of his age, son 
of John and Ruth Newlin; a member of Bloomfield 
Monthly Meeting. Though he was suddenly cut 
down from the midst of life, as the flower of grass, 
from what he expressed at different times, we have 
the consoling belief that he is at rest. 


——, near Ridge Farm, Vermillion County, IIl., 
the 15th of the 3d month, 1863, Ae@ngs, wife of 
Mahlon Woody, in the 46th year of her age; a mem- 
ber of Vermillion Monthly Meeting of Friends. This 
dear friend became a member by convincement, 
about 13 years ago. She was of a meek and quiet 
spirit, exemplifying the character of the Christian in 
her daily walk and conversation: she was 4 diligent 
attender of our religious meetings, and manifested a 
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nature of her disease she was prevented from much 
expression, yet her friends have an abiding trust, 
that through the merits of her Redeemer, she was 
prepared for the final change. In the removal of 
this beloved friend is strikingly illustrated the truth 
of the declaration, ‘In such an hour as ye think 
not, the Son of Man cometh,” and should remind her 
survivors of the accompanying injunction, “ Be ye 
also ready.” 


Reader, Gospel of John, (Greek, ) Greek Syntax, Geog- 
raphy, English Grammar, Elements of History and 
English Composition. 

Students thus prepared must also be members of 
our Religious Society, must furnish certificates of 
unquestionable moral character, be desirous to quali- 
fy themselves for teaching, and without means to pay 
for their support and instruction at Haverford. They 
must forward, with the application, the name of some 
responsible Friend, who will guarantee the punctual 
payment, in cash, at the middle and close of each 
Term, of all necessary expenses, except the charge 
for Board and Tuition. 

Friends furnishing certificates to applicants are 
earnestly requested to do so only upon a thorough 
knowledge of character as respects previous train- 
ing, habitual submission to discipline, self-control, 
and attachment to the principles of our Religious 
Society 

Applicants complying with these conditions will 
be required to write out, in the presence of some re- 
spectable Teacher or other Friend, answers to so 
many of a series of questions on the above recited 
studies, which will be forwarded to the Examiner, as 
they may be able to do without aid at the time, from 
books or otherwise, in order that one common test 
may be applied to all the applicants. From those 
who give the best answers to the greatest number of 
questions, their moral character being equally good, 
the number who can be admitted will be chosen. 
Students will be admitted for one year ; but if their 
standing in the College is satisfactory, and they de- 
sire it, they may be continued from year to year until 
graduation. 

Applications, accompanied by the names of the 
Friends who guarantee extra expenses, and the Post 
Office address of Examiners, may be addressed to 
the undersigned, care of Jos. Potts, No. 109 North 
Tenth street, Philada., before the lst of 5th month 
next. CHartes YARNALL, 

Secretary of the Board of Managers. 


Phila., 2d mo. 9th, 1863.—3t. e. 0. w. 
































Diep, near Bangor, in Marshall County, Iowa, on 
the 27th of 9th month, 1862, Davin S. Macy, in the 
44th year of his age, an Elder of Bangor Monthly 
Meeting. 

This beloved friend evinced by his daily life and 
conversation, that it was his chief concern to lay up 
treasure in heaven; and when disease was prostrat- 
ing his vital powers, his heart was raised in frequent 
and fervent prayer, that all his sins might be washed 
out through the atoning blood of his dear Saviour. 
He often exhorted his family to prepare to meet him 
in heaven. His conduct for some months before his 
death seemed to say in accents too plain to be mis- 
taken, “This world is not my home.” To his be- 
loved companion he said, “ great is the trial of faith 
in leaving thee and my dear children;” but he as- 
sured her that a way would be provided for them. 
The last words he uttered distinctly were, “let us 
all endeavor to praise the Lord for His wonderful 
works.” Those who were present at his peaceful 
close could say, “ Blessed are they that do His com- 
mandments, that they may have right to the tree of 
life, and may enter in through the gates into the city.” 


——,, in Thorntown, Boone County, Ind., on the 12th 
of 2d month, 1863, Srsyt Jones, daughter of Robert 
and Martha Cox, aged one year and three months; 
&@ member of Sugar Plain Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


——, the 15th of 4th mo., at the residence of her 
son, Eleazar Andrews, in New Providence, Iowa, 
Epna, widow of John Andrews, in the 65th year of 
her age. She was an esteemed elder of Honey Creek 
Monthly Meeting. 


te 
—_——- 


WANTED, 


A Superintendent and Matron for Earlham College, 
the present incumbents, Walter T. and Susan M. 
Carpenter, desiring to retire from the Institution at 
the close of the present term, which will end in next 
8th month. Applications may be made to 

TimotHy NICHOLSON, 


YEARLY MEETING BOARDING SCHOOL AT UNION 
SPRINGS, N. Y. 


The summer half-yearly term is to commence on 
the 6th of 5th month next, and continue 18 weeks, or 
until the 4th of 9th month. Terms, for board, wash- 
ing and ordinary tuition, fifty dollars for the chil- 


> —3t. ichmond, Ind. 
dren of members of New York Yearly Meeting, and eae a 
fifty-five dollars for others. Application for admis- 
sion may be made to Easert Cary, Superintendent, | RepoRT OF THE NATIONAL FREEDMAN’S RELIEF 
or to J. J. THomas, 
ASSOCIATION. 


Secretary of Committee. 
Union Springs, N. Y., 3d month 30th, 1863.—2t. This association originated at the Cooper In- 
stitute meeting, 20th February, 1862, in re- 
sponse to an appeal from Gen. Sherman and 
Com. Dupont, representing the helpless condi- 
tion of the contrabands. The report is dated 
New York, Feb. 19, 1863. At that meeting, 
Wn. C. Bryant, Stephen H. Tyng, Charles C. 
Leigh, Charles Gould, Francis G. Shaw, Wm. 
Allen Butler, James C. Ward, Mansfield French, 
Joseph B. Collins, Edgar Ketchum, and Jos. 
W. Edmonds, were appointed to organize an 
association of relief, to appeal to the public, 
and to appoint teachers to instruct the free 
blacks in morals, industry and letters. 
The success of this first year’s experiment, 





HAVERFORD FREE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


The Managers have decided to admit four new 
Students on the Fund for free education at Haver- 
ford, to enter the College at the opening of the Win- 
ter Term, in the Ninth month next. 

The number which can be admitted is small, and 
as it is the object of the College to give instruction 
in the higher branches of knowledge, no one will be 
considered a suitable applicant who has not prepared 
‘himself in all the studies of the Academical Depart- 
ment. That is to say—he must be able to stand an 
examination in the following ‘branches :—Arithmetic, 
Algebra, so far as Quadratic Equations, Latin Gram- 
mar, Latin Reader, Cesar, Greek Grammar, Greek 
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while not equalling the hopes of the most san- 
guine, has been such as greatly to cheer us and 
to encourage us to perseverance. Fifteen thou- 
sand acres were planted in cotton and other 
crops, while each family of laborers cultivated 
in addition its own patch of corn and vegetables. 
Large crops of corn, peas, &c., have begn raised, 
sufficient to feed the laborers until the next har- 
vest. The cotton crop has proved only a partial 
success, owing to the lateness of the planting, 
the abandonment, from military necessity, of a 
large area of land planted, the. reappearance 
this year of the terribly destructive septennial 
caterpillar,-and the withdrawal from the plan- 
tations of most of the able-bodied men for ser- 
vice in she quartermaster’s department, the 
hospital, and the negro brigade, 

That this partial failure has not caused, or 
been attended by any expense to the National 
Government, will be seen by the following state- 
ment furnished by the United States cotton 
agent in New York: 

Total receipts of cotton and other merchandise 
from Port Royal, South Carolina, from Feb- 
ruary, 1862, to January, 1863, $726,984 10 

Total disbursements, 304,564 98 


Leaving a balance of $422,419 12 
The labor of the teachers has been well re- 
warded. The eagerness of the blacks, both 
adults and children, to learn, is all engrossing. 
There are over three thousand under instruction 
at Port Royal and the islands on the coast, 
many of whom show great proficiency. There 
were received and distributed by the association 
91,834 garments; 35,829 books, pamphlets and 
papers ; 5,395 yards of dry goods, Xc., and a 
arge quantity of provisions. Of $9,063 received, 
$3,583 were expended. The association still 
ask aid from the public to advance their human- 
itarian and patriotic enterprise. 


0 ——— 


ENGLISH SENTIMENT—PAST, PRESENT AND 
FUTURE. 


Dr. M’Clintock, foreign correspondent of The 
Methodist, writing, in Paris, to that paper, 
under date of the 24th ult., says :-— 


“To those of your readers who desire a Lon- 
don literary journal, I commend The Reader, a 
new weekly, of the size and form of the Satur- 
day Review, but differing from that journal in 
the essential point of having regard for truth 
and morality. It contained, last week, a re- 
view of Cairnes’ Slave- Power, from whichI beg 
you to find room for the following extracts: 

‘When a few years shall have passed over our 
heads, it will hardly be believed that a work like 
Professor Cairnes’ should ever have required to 
be written, still less that, having once been 
written, it should have taken as long to reach a 


Second edition as the mass of disingenuous soph- 


































istry put forth by Mr. Spence, [paid agent of 
the rebels,] under the title of The American 
Union, to reach a fourth. From the instant 
when the temporary pressure upon the commer- 
cial interests of the world produced by Ameri- 
can disruption shall have been removed, English- 
men will feel amazed even more than ashamed 
as they look back, to see how they suffered that 
temporary pressure to stifle amongst them the 
voice of all sound policy, all truth, all justice, 
all morality, all Christianity, which with one 
consent bade them reprobate the attempt of the 
American slave power to constitute itself into a 
nation.’ , 


As to the nature of the power which is now 


seeking to destroy the American Government, 
the writer uses the following unmistakable 
language : 


‘Itis then truly a slave-power which the world 


has to face—the evil might which springs from 
slavery. Nota mere Janded aristocracy or oli- 
garchy, not an aristocracy or oligarchy of wealth, 
nor both combined. Not a mere slave-holding 
aristocracy or oligarchy. Not even a body of 
slave-holders banded together in self-defence 
against revolted slaves. It is all this, and more 
besides. It is a body of men, call them aristoc- 
racy or oligarchy as you please, who, because 
they are slave-holders, bind themselves together 
in a State, the very freedom of which consists 
in holding others in bondage; who do this 
knowingly, deliberately, Bible in hand, under 
invocation of God—applying to their own devil’s 
work the very terms made sacred in Holy Writ 
to the Redeemer of mankind—as a thing to last, 
as setting an example to all time ; who, true to 
themselves and to their ‘ corner-stone,’ succeed 
in carrying on a gigantic war, not only with but a 
trifling amount of internal slave insurrection, but 
toa great extent by means of slavery itself—the 
slave tilling the ground, whilst the master main- 
tains slavery in the field.’ 


Baptist Noel has just published a volume on 


the American question, entitled Freedom and 


Slavery in the United States. (12mo. pp. 242.) 
It treats first of the moral and religious condi- 
tion of the United States, showing the vast 
superiority of our moral standard to that of the 
Old World; the second part treats of slavery in 
America; the conclusion is powerfully written. 
Addressing himself to those Englishmen who 
plead the cause of the rebels, he declares that 
English ‘ attempts to crush the laboring classes 
of the South, by upholding their oppressors, 
must entail on us eternal infamy. History will 
transmit the memory of this crime to distant 
generations. Stripped of all the disguises by 
which we now attempt to veil its deformity, it 
will stand out in its naked ugliness. Vice must 
ever put on the mask of virtue, or it could not lead 
the multitude ; but the merciless veracity of the 
historian will explode the vain pretences by 
which we now week to glorify the support of law- 
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lessness and tyranny. State sovereignty ; the 
constitutional right of secession ; the tyranny of 
the American majority; the chivalry of the 
glorious seceders ; their patriarchal tenderness 
to their slaves; the certainty that they would, 
when independent, emancipate them ; the impos- 
sibility of a re-union of the North and South, 
from their opposite natures and their incompati- 
ble interests—all these, and other imaginations, 
will have vanished like the baseless fabric of a 
vision. Then it will be recorded how, when 
the Americans honored our Queen, we vilified 
their President ; when they proffered us friend- 
ship, we bade them take our enmity instead ; 
when they armed to put down rebellion, we 
called it ferocity ; when they took measures to 
emancipate the slave, we stigmatized it as hypo- 
crisy.’”” 


From the Rural American. 
THE FLAX CULTURE. 


The culture of flax in this country is as- 
suming a very important aspect, in view of the 
high prices of all cotton goods for years to come. 
I recently had occasion to investigate this sub- 
ject, and to obtain what information is extantin 
regard to its culture; and I now propose to lay 
before the public some of the principal points in 
which our farmers are most interested. 

Flax may be successfully grown on any lands 
that are adapted to the growth of barley or In- 
dian corn ; a dry, deep loam, well drained; and 
if under-drained the crop will be the better for 
it. The land should be deeply plowed in order 
to obtain large crops. Good crops are not pro- 
duced on lands that are long saturated with water, 
in immediate contact with the roots of the flax. 
The preparation of the land should be equal in 
depth of plowing, pulverization, &c., to that for 
acrop of carrots, yet moderate crops may be 
grown by merely preparing the soil as for a crop 
of oats, or other grain. Gravelly, and light, 
sandy soils, are not suited to the growth of this 
crop. If the soil is liable to retain surface’ 
water for several days after heavy rains, it 
should be cultivated in “ flats” with channels 
to carry off the water at proper distances. Cold 
grounds, acccording to the best English and 
Irish practice, are thrown into ridges 12 feet in 
breadth, slightly raised in the centre. 

Rotation, &c.—On this subject, the “ Agri- 
cultural Society of Ireland, for the Promotion 
of the Growth of Flax,” recommends to sow 
flax after wheat on good, fertile soil, and after 
potatoes on inferior soils, while some individuals 
think that it succeeds best upon a clover sod. 
A committee appointed at one of our late State 
agricultural winter fairs, to report on flax, says 

“that the best land suited for it is a clay loam, 
following corn and potatoes, or upon a sod 
turned over, and that any land that is good for 
wheat, corn, or oats, is good for flax. The Irish 
Society gives the following rotations, ‘ recom- 
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j mended by a gentleman of considerable experi- 
ence.” 

Average Soils.—1, grass; 2, oats; 3, pota- 
toes or turnips; 4, wheat; 5, flax; 6, clover 
hay. 

Poor Soils.—1, grass; 2, oats; 3, potatoes; 4 
flax ; 5, hay. 

Seed and Sowing.—A paper lately read be 
fore the Farmer’s Club in England, says :— 

“The best seed is Riga, or the produce of 
this country from Riga seed the previous year, 
Great care is necessary in the selection of seed 
so as to get it plump and heavy, and clear of 
the seeds of weeds. The seed should be sown 
at the rate of three imperial bushels on good 
land, and two and a half per acre on inferior 
land, as soon after the 20th of March as the 
land can be got in proper order; but not later 
than the 20th of April. Great care should be 
taken that the seed is distributed evenly over the 
surface.” 

The above Irish Society recommended the 
Riga as the best seed for the country, and say 
“it is better to sow rather too thick than too , 
thin, as with thick sowing the stem grows tall 
and straight, with only one or two seed 
capsules at the top; and the fibre is found to be 
greatly superior, in firmness and length, to that 
produced from thin sown flax, which grows 
coarse, and branches out, producing much seed, 
but a very inferior quality of fibre. The ground 
being pulverized and well cleaned, roll and sow. 
If it has been laid off without ridges, it should 
be marked out in divisions of eight or ten feet 
broad, in order to give an equable supply of 
seed. After sowing, which should be done by 
a skilful person, as the seed is very slippery, 
and apt to glide unevenly from the hand, cover 
with a seed harrow, going twice over it, once 
up and down, and once across or angle-wise, as 
this makes it more equally spread, and avoids 
the small drills made in the teeth of the harrow; 
and finish with the roller, which will leave the 
seed covered about half an inch—the proper 
depth.” 

Weediug.—In England and Ireland, where flax 
culture is reduced to a science, much more than 
in this country, it is a practice to employ wo- 
men and children to weed the flax. They work 
facing the wind, with coarse cloth around their 
knees, creeping along on all fours. This prac- 
tice, however, is more confined to Belgium and 
France than to England and Ireland. The 
weeding is done before the flax is six inches 
high. 

Pulling.—The fibre of flax is in the best state 
before the seed is quite ripe. If pulled too soon 
there is a great waste in scutching, and if pulled 
too late the fibre is coarse, and commands a less 
price in the market. The report read before the 
Farmer’s Club of England, to which I have al- 
ready referred, says :— 

“The crop is ready for pulling when the seed 
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in the bolls is beginning to change from a green 

‘toa pale brown color, and the stalk becomes 
yellow for about two-thirds of its height from 
the ground. In pulling, it is necessary to clear 
the flax from all weeds, to pull it when perfectly 
dry, to keep the root ends even, and tie it up in 
small sheaves, to be stooked up and stacked 
when perfectly dry.” 

A gentleman who was extensively engaged in 
flax culture in Tennessee before the rebellion 
broke out, wrote me an essay on flax culture, 
for publication, in which he says :— 

“ When the stalks are full grown, and begin 
to turn yellow, and a third of the leaves have 
fallen off, then is the time to pull flax.” 

Rippling.—This operation consists in separa- 
ting “the seed from the fibre. My Tennessee 

correspondent says he generally first carries the 
fibre to his barn, where it is rippled; but the 
English and Irish method is, to ripple in the 
field at the time of pulling. The apparatus for 
rippling consists of a row of iron teeth, screwed 
or otherwise secured into a block of wood. The 
teeth are made of half inch iron square rods, 
and so placed in the block as to have the angles 
towards the operator. They should be three- 


sixteenths of an inch apart at the bottom, half 
an inch at the top, eighteen inches long and 
tapering to a point, commencing two inches from 
the top. 

The ripple is secured to a plank, about six 


feet long, which should rest on two stools, or 
have legs attached to it, so as to stand about the 
height of a chair. The ripplers then take their 
position upon the plank, one each side of the 
ripple, with a capacious winnowing sheet spread 
under them to receive the bolls as they are 
rippled off. The flax being brought and laid at 
the right hand of the ripplers, it is taken by 
them, about six inches from the roots with one 
hand, and nearer the top by the other, spread- 
ing the tops like a fan, drawing one half through 
acomb, then the other half by a turn of the 
wrist, and the operation is complete. The rip- 
plers so time their movements as not to interfere 
with each other in drawing the flax through the 
ripple. 

Rotting.—There are two methods of rotting; 
one, dew rotting, and the other, water rotting. 
My Tennessee correspondent says in regard to 
the former, which appears to be the system 
adopted there : 

“Dew rotting is done by spreading the flax 
upon the grass in some convenient field, and 
letting it remain there till it is sufficiently 
rotted to be scutched to the best advantage.” 

That is not very definite, but’ the report of 
the Irish Agricultural Society, now before me, 
is quite clear in its details of the foreign system 
of water rotting. ‘Steep pools,” are made, 15 
feet broad, 18 feet long, and from 3} to 4 feet 
deep. River or brook water is better than that 
from springs; and pools are so constructed that a 
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gentle flow of water is constantly passing through 
them. The flax is put in the pools in sheaves, 
somewhat sloped, in regular rows, carrying for- 
ward the roots of each layer to the bands of the 
sheaves below it. A layer of rushes or weeds 
is laid upon the course, upon which a covering 
of sods, or other convenient material is placed, 
sufficient to keep all the flax just under the 
water, when it is let into the pools. As the 
fermentation proceeds, some additional weight 
should be added, to be removed as the fermen- 
tation ceases. Flax thus covered does not sink 
to the bottom, and is not affected by light and 
air. The process of steeping requires from 
eight to 14 days, according to the heat of the 
weather and the temperature of the water. 

Spreading.—Select the clean, smooth pas- 
tures, or the closely cut meadow fand, lay the 
flax evenly on the grass in long rows, spread it 
thin, and 6 to 8 days if the weather be showery, 
and 10 to 15 days if it be dry, is a sufficient 
time for the flax to remain on the grass—say, 
10 days in ordinary weather. It must be 
thoroughly dried by the sun, before it is re- 
moved for scutching. 

Drying by Steam.—A correspondent of the 
Belfast (Ireland) News, who has devoted thirty 
years to the scutching of flax, and the invention 
of machinery therefor, says: 

“T particularly wish to call the attention of 
flax-spinners to the plan of drying flax by steam, 
as not only quantity but quality is improved, 
and that to an extent they would scarcely credit. 
We should have the flax brought into a suitable 
state by steam drying, (none other being so safe 
or so good.) It will then be in a fit state for 
the seutcher. In faet, none of those who have not 
seen it can imagine the difference there is in 
scutching a dry, as compared with a damp, strick 
of flax ; and all the fine flax is as much improved 
in quality as quantity. When prepared in this 
way with steam drying, and carefully put through 
patent rollers, then it is fit to be put into the 
scutchers’ hands, but not before.” 

(To be concluded.) 


ANIMATED NATURE ON THE CAVALLA. 


On a late voyage up the Cavalla river we saw 
four alligators basking in the sun ; one of them 
was killed by one of our party and taken into 
the canoe. Again, snakes appear beautifully 
coiled up in overhanging trees, as if to observe 
passing travellers. Presently a company of 
monkeys jump from tree to tree along the 
banks of the river, watching the canoe with as 
intense curiosity as their more human neighbors 
were wont formerly to do. 

Immediately after a heavy rain, on a high 
tree, on the margin of the river, we saw a very 
large full grown male Chimpanzee. He sat in 
a very composed manner, in full view, appa- 
rently as much interested in us as we were im 
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him. One of our party had the presumption to 
snap a gun at him three times, when, disgusted 
at such nonsense, he descended in a dignified, 
though rapid manner, fromthe tree, and went 
home. The body of this creature must have 
been four feet long, and his bearing in every 
respect well entitled him to be styled a man of 
the woods. 

Next we came to a region of great birds. In 
the country of the Hurebo, there is a forest of 
cotton trees, some 150 to 200 feet high. Here 
were the nests and resting place of numerous 
hawks, and palm birds and Eagles. One of 
these last was shot by our gunner. It measured 
over six feet from tip to tip. One tree that we 
passed about sundown, was also covered with 
large birds,,which seemed to have come to 
rest. 

Innumerable smaller birds, many unknown, 
we believe, to ornithology, of varied and often 
beautiful hue, crowd shrubs and plants and 
trees along the life-giving river, and chant the 
praises of Him who made, and knows, and feeds 
them all.— Cavalla (Africa) Messenger. 


AFRICAN COFFEE. 


We have shown what palm oil has done for 
Africa; or, in other words, what Africa has 
done for the civilized world as regards palm oil. 
And in the case of a single African river—the 
Gambia—we have again and again informed our 
readers, that in little more than twenty years 
the export of ground nuts for oil has risen from 
a few hundred bushels to 12,000 tons, or nearly 
one million bushels per annum. This, too, in 
a river, be it remembered, where we have done 
searcely anything to keep peace among the na- 
tives, who are now, as almost always, at war 
throughout the entire territories on its banks, 
from Bathurst to above Macarthy’s Island. 
Reasoning by analogy, we have insisted that 
there will be a similar, but more rapid progres- 
sion of industry in the growth of cotton, and in 
the preparation of fibres. We say more rapid, 
because influences are now being brought to 
bear upon Africa, for stimulating industry, such 
as she has never before known. 


And yet the outcry is constant and strong 


against Africa. She does nothing. She makes 
no progress. She is steeped in sloth. She is 
irreclaimable in unproductive barbarism. Igno- 
rance and narrow self-interest join in the anath- 
ema upon her. But nothing can be more 
unjust. We know of no portion of the world, that 
has made, in the infancy of its commerce, and 
by its own unaided resources, such rapid pro- 
gress in productive industry as the West Coast 
of Africa. The exports from Great Britain to 
the West Coast have more than doubled in ten 
years.’ In 1852 they were 741,558/., in 1861, 
1,559,4507. And this has been done without 
the investment of even a paltry 50,0007. of 
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English capital in agriculture, roads, improve- 
ment of navigation of rivers, or any other of 
those numerous and beneficial applications of it 
which have stimulated, fostered, and developed 
production in our own colonies and possessions 
elsewhere, and in the Transatlantic or Indian 
possessions of other European nations. 

In his letters recently published in the Times, 
eulogizing Ambas Bay and the Cameroons 
Mountain, Consul Burton wrote of the applica- 
bility of the latter to coffee cultivation. And 
there can be no doubt that coffee will be one of 
the great sourees of African prosperity, so soon as 
peace and security be established where violence 
and war now prevail. Africa can produce 
coffee unsurpassed by any other in the world. 
Some samples from Western Africa have 
been pronounced equal to the finest Mocha. 
The tree is easy of cultivation, bears after two 
or three years, and requires but a moderate 
amount of care. In observing what has been 
done elsewhere by a limited number of laborers 
drawn from Africa, we may be able to arrive at 
some idea of what the thronging millions of 
Africa herself will do when the impeding ob- 
stacles to their industrial progress are one by 
one removed. 

It is not more than 140 years since the first 
little coffee plant, sent from the Jardin des 
Plantes in Paris, arrived at Martinique in a 
garden pot. Thirty-four years later—viz., in 
1754—the first coffee tree in Brazil was planted 
in a garden at Rio. Little by little the coffee 
tree found its way to all the sugar plantations, 
small quantities only being grown for private 
use. But when St. Domingo was in revolution 
at the close of last century, a coffee planter 
found his way thence to Brazil. He commenced 
cultivation for export. In 1808, about 40,000 
sacks (160lbs. each) were exported. In 1855, 
Brazil supplied 2,606,424 sacks toward the 
civilized world’s consumption, which amounts to 
about 5,300,000 sacks per annum. From that 
little coffee plant at Rio, one hundred years ago, 
nearly half the present consumption of the 
civilized world is now derived. 

Now, as coffee can be grown anywhere over 
thousands of miles in Africa at a short distance 
from the coast, and as the civilized world could 
even now consume double the present supply of 
coffee, we are justified in looking with hope and 
confidence to this useful aromatic berry as one 
of the instruments for African regeneration. 
Liberia is making rapid advance in its cultiva- 
tion. Mr. Freeman (late Wesleyan missionary) 
has tried itwith great success on the Gold Coast. 
Natal has become an exporter of it. We call the 
attention of Africans everywhere to this subject 
of the culture of the coffee tree. 

The African Times now penetrates to every 
settlement on the African coast where an edu- 
cated African is to be found. We call upon 
every reader of it in Africa to commence coffee 
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Hark! they sing a Saviour’s glory and a Father's 
changeless love ; 

O’er salvation’s sealed ones watching, tho’ a veil 
doth float between, 

Holy Spirit, by thy power, call, oh call the wanderers 
in! 


/ 








lanting, and to stimulate coffee planting. 
here will be no difficulty in obtaining 
a market for coffee. Its cultivation will not 
interfere with that of any other staple. We 
hope within a few years to have good supplies 
of African coffee in our markets. We believe 
that a powerful company is forming for develop- 
ing the resources of the great River Niger, de- 
voting to it its entire capital and energies. Of 
its success, if properly conducted, and if pro- 


rly supported by Her Majesty’s Government, 
Both of which advantages we are sure it will 
ss, there can be no doubt. And we have 
as little doubt that among the rich produce de- 
rived from the interior, coffee of the best quali- 
ty will, in the course of a few years, figure in 
our markets in considerable quantities, with 
cotton and other absolute necessaries of our | federate” loan occurred in London on the 2d, owing to 
civilization and our manufacturing industry. the failure of J. B. Spence, a grain dealer, inLiverpool, 
We see what Brazil has done as regards coffee ane wae She eeeeeeey Segre Se ae 
: 5 ‘| financial agent of the rebel States, bearing the same 
But not one particle of what she has done would | name; and though the mistake was corrected the loan 
have been done without African labor and] closed on that day at 2} to 1} per cent. discount, 
European capital. The latter is the os open and declined still further next day. 
sesame ” of the world’s rich natural storehouses.| France.—A letter has been addressed by the 
And the great African tropical storehouse will — —_ - a to oe peer mae 
: ; ° ° appealing to them to urge their country to declare it- 
not be an exception.— The African Times. self openly for the cause of the liberation of the slaves 
in the present struggle in America ; setting forth the 
evils which would result from the triumph of a con- 
federacy avowedly based upon slavery; and asking 
the ministers of all evangelical denominations in 
Great Britain and Ireland to take the lead in giving 
a powerful testimony to the cause of emancipation, 
which should leave to those who fight for oppression 
no hope of their fellowship, and in manifesting sym- 
pathy for the long oppressed colored race. At the 
time of its transmission to England, this docu- 
ment had been signed by 689 French pastors, about 
seven-tenths of the Protestant ministers of that coun- 
try, and additionai signatures were coming in by 
every mail, while no dissenting expression had been 
received. 

Potanp.—Notwithstanding the defeat of Langie- 
witz, the insurrection was said to be increasing, and 
to have broken out in the departments of Poviewitz 
and Swalo, where peasants, nobility and middle 
classes joined it ina body. The report which had 
been circulated that the Central Committee at War- 
saw had directed the insurgents to lay down their 
arms, was pronounced unfounded. Luangiewitz had 
been conveyed from Cracow into Moravia. 

The Swedish government had laid an embargo on 
an English steamer at Malmo, which was carrying & 
Polish detachment fronr England for Poland. 

Greuce.—The National Assembly, after proclaim- 
ing Prince William of Denmark King, appointed a 
committee to go to Copenhagen to offer him the 
crown in the name of the Greek nation. The prince 






































‘*Call them in,” the Master waiteth ; save them from 
the snares of hell; 

Rest ye neath the blood-stained lintel? Of the grace 
that seeks them tell. 

Hark! upon the crowded highway, and amid the 
city’s din, 

Sounds a child’s voice, sweet and solemn, ‘‘Oh, be 
sure and call them in!” 


———~ wee 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forrien InTewuicence.—Advices from Liverpool 
are to the 4th inst. 


Eneianp.—A very considerable fall in the “Con- 





THE CHILD’S MESSAGE. 


Said a dying child, froma Ragged School, “Fetch them in! Oh, 
be sure and fetch them in, and tell them of Jesus—tell them of 
Jesus!” 


“ And the spirit and the bride say, Come. And let him that 
heareth say, Come. And whosoever will, let him take the water of 
life freely.” 

“Call them in,” the poor, the wretched, sin-stained 
wanderers from the fold; 

Peace and pardon freely offer; can you weigh their 
worth with gold? 

“ Call them in,” the weak, the weary, laden with the 
doom of sin ; 

Bid them come and rest with Jesus, He is waiting, 
“ Call them in.” 


“ Call them in,” the Jew, the Gentile, bid thestranger 
to the feast ; 


“Call them in,” the rich and noble, from the highest 
to the least. 

Forth the Father runs to meet them, He hath all 
their sorrows seen ; 


Robe and ring, and royal sandal wait the lost ones, 
*¢ Call them in.” 


“Call them in,” the broken-hearted, cowering ’neath 
the brand of shame, 

Speak love’s message low and tender, ’Twas for 
sinners Jesus came. 

See! the shadows lengthen round us, soon the day- 
dawn will begin; 

Can you leave them lost and lonely? Christ is 


; er as is about 17 years old. The succession to the crown 
coming! “ Call them in. of Denmark has been settled by the Danish Parlia- 
“ Call them in,” the little children, tarrying far away | ment on the family of his father, Prince Christian, 


—away, 

Wait, oh, wait not for to-morrow ; Christ would have 
them come to-day. 

Follow on! the Lamb isleading! He has conquered 
—we shall win; 

Bring the halt and blind to Jesus ; He will heal them, 
‘Call them in.” 


“Call them in,’’ and swell the chorus of the angel’s 
song above ; 


the present King having no children, 


Latsr.—By the arrival of two steamers with dates 
to the 9th, we learn that a vessel just launched at 
Liverpool, and suspected to be intended for a gun- 
boat for the rebel government, was seized by the 
Customs’ authorities on the 5th, for an investigation. 
It is also stated that the government has instructed 
the officials at that port, in all cases where there is 
suspicion that vessels now building are intended for 
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other than neutral powers, to seize them and await 
the decision of the legal authorities. One has re- 
cently sailed from Greenock, Scotland, which is sup- 
posed to be intended for operating against Ameri- 
can vessels. Complaint was made to the authorities, 
by the U. S. Consul at Liverpool, and some efforts 
were used to stop it, but these failed, owing, it is said, 
to a mistake in the Consul’s statement, which led to 
the idea that the vessel was at Liverpool, and before 
the error was rectified, the vessel had sailed, os- 
tensibly by China. 

CzentraLt America.—Carrera is reported to be en- 
deavoring to raise another Guatemalan army to in- 
vade Salvador. The British Minister to Central 
America and the United States Minister to Honduras 
have been trying to bring about an amicable settle- 
ment, but hitherto, it appears, without success. 


Merxico.—Accounts from the city of Mexico to the 
lst inst. have been received, via Acapulco and San 
Francisco. The French had invested Puebla, taking 
possession of two hills commanding the principal 
roads, and had bombarded the fortifications, it is 
stated, for ten days. The principal ones still held 
out, though the Mexicans had withdrawn from some 
of the outside portions, which had been occupied by 
the French. 


Domestic.—The Treasury Department has directed 
the necessary measures to be taken to put in opera- 
tion, at an early period, the Branch Mint at Denver, 
Colorado Territory, authorized by an act of the last 
Congress. A private establishment at Denver has 
been purchased by the government for mint pur- 
poses, and the additional implements and fixtures re- 
quired for melting, assaying and casting bullion into 
bars, have been manufactured in Philadelphia, and 
are being forwarded. The institution will be con- 
fined for the present to the operations mentioned. 
It is expected to be opened by the Ist of 7th month. 

The Sioux and Winnebago Indians in Minnesota 
are to be immediately removed, it is stated, to a 
tract of land on the Missouri river, near Fort Ran- 
dali, on the western border of Dacotah, a considera- 
ble distance from the present white settlements. It 
is reported that a party of Indians attacked a mili- 
tary outpost at Medalia, 30 miles from Mankato, 
Minn., on the 16th inst., killing two and wounding 
four persons. Cavalry were sent in pursuit. 

L. Thomas, U. S. Adjutant-General, has been dis- 
patched by the President to the region along the 
Mississippi river, now in military occupation by the 
U. 8. forces, with full authority to organize and put 
into action the policy determined on by the Adminis- 
tration respecting the freedmen in that region. In an 
address to some of the soldiers at Lake Providence, 
Louisiana, he informed them that negroes were to 
be encouraged to come within the lines, and to be 
kindly received, fed, clothed and armed ; that he was 
authorized to raise as many regiments as he could, 
and to commission officers for them, and also to dis- 
miss from the army any man, whatever his rank, 
found maltreating the freedmen ; and that the women, 
children, and men unfit for military service, would 
be placed on the plantations. Gen. Thomas has 
since issued orders, appointing G. B. Field, A. E. 
Shickle and D. S. Livermore, Commissioners to 
superintend the letting of plantations to persons of 
proper character and qualifications, and to take care 
that the mutual obligations between the negroes and 
their employers or superintendents shall be faith- 
fully performed ; to attend in some measure to their 
moral and intellectual wants, and generally to carry 
out the policy of the government regarding those 
employed in agriculture. Plantations are to be let 
to such persons as the Commissioners shall deem 
suitable, a tax upon the produce of the land, paya- 
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ble to agents designated by the Treasury Department, 
being imposed in lieu of rent; the negroes to be fur- 
nished with clothing in advance of their earni 
and not to be subjected in any case to corporal pun- 
ishment by the lash or other cruel and unusual 
modes. Property on the plantations is to be inven. 
toried and appraised by persons appointed by the 
Commissioners, and either taken by the government 
or sold to the lessees. Each lessee is to be furnished 
with as many laborers as he desires, entering into 
bonds to employ them until the lst of 2d month 
next, and to feed, clothe and treat them humanely, 
the clothing to be furnished at cost and deducted 
from their wages. If proper lessees do not offer, the 
Commissioners may appoint superintendents to man- 
age the plantations for the government, on such 
terms as they judge best adapted to the welfare of 
the negroes, taking care to make them self-sustain- 
ing. The wages are to be: for able-bodied men 
over 15 years of age, seven dollars per month; for 
able-bodied women over 15, five dollars; children 
from 12 to 15, half price; children under 12 not to 
be used as field hands, and families to be kept to- 
gether when they wish it. 


The full vote cast at the recent election in West 
Virginia on the amendment to the Constitution is 
now returned. In 10 of the 48 counties, no election 
was held, probably from the presence or the fear of 
rebel troops. The remaining 38 counties gave 28,321 
votes for the amendment, and 572 against it. The 
President, upon proof of this fact being submitted to 
him, has issued his proclamation, dated the 20th 
inst., announcing that the conditions imposed by 
the act of Congress of 12th month last, for the ad- 
mission of West Virginia into the Union as a State, 
have been complied with, and that the said act will 
take effect from and after 60 days from the date of 
the proclamation, that is, from 6th mo.-19th. 


Military Affairs.—The U.S. troops holding Fay- 
etteville, Ark., were attacked on the 18th inst. by a 
rebel force, who were repulsed after a conflict of 
four hours. A dispatch jdated the 11th, from the 
commander of a body of U.S. troops in the Cherokee 
Nation, states that he had driven the rebels from 
north side of the Arkansas river, and had posses- 
sion of Fort Gibson. He had received overtures of 
loyalty from the Creek Indians. The rebels held the 
south side of the Arkansas, 

No further proceedings are reported near Charles- « 
ton. Most of the iron-clad vessels have returned to 
Port Royal. A portion of the land force still oc- 
cupies Cole’s, Kiawah and Seabrook Islands, on the 
coast east of North Edisto river. 

Rebel accounts state that U. S. troops have taken 
possession of New Carthage, 30, miles below Vicks- 
burg, on the west bank of the Mississippi. 

Official dispatches have been received in Wash- 
ington, stating that a portion of Admiral Porter’s 
gunboat fleet, which had long been operating on the 
Mississippi above Vicksburg and in the connected 
streams, has succeeded in running past the batteries 
of that city, carrying a large number of soldiers be- 
longing to Gen. Grant’s army. Other accounts re- 
present that six gunboats and three transports at- 
tempted the passage on fhe night of the 6th; that all 
accomplished it safely except one transport, which 
took fire opposite the city and was burned, all on 
board being saved, and that one gunboat was 
slightly injured by shot from the batteries. These 
boats are now in a position either to attack Vicks- 
burg from the south, or to co-operate in an attack 
on Port Hudson, should either be intended. 

Gen. Foster, at Washington, N.C., has received 
reinforcements and supplies, and itis now reported 
that the rebel forces have retired from the vicinity. 





